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interest^ were social problems, human interest, and economics. In 
general,* the participants selected news stories that were 
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>f • . HAVE I HEARD THIS BEFORE AND IS IT WORTH KNOWING? 
, I,- . VARIATIONS IN POLITICAL INFORMATION PROCESSING 

i ■ ^ ^" — ^ 

!■' Democracies operate on the assumption that their citizens keep abreast of 
current happenings so that they can form int'elligent opinions about 'current events 
■arw the governmental policies required to cope with them. It is important, 
'therefore, to kriow what sort of information people extract from the daily flood 
[tide of news and how they incorporate it into their fund of knowledge of the state 
6^ their world, and its mode of operation. The research reported here seeks to 
^^^sess what happens w.hen people read their daily "newspaper, listen to the news on 
tfiilevision or radio, or discuss current events with their families, friends, and 
KiPUeagues. 

, The Data ' . 

:;■ , •■ ' > ... ■ 

' To find answers to tHis question, a small panel of 'people was tested for their 
£eciU of selected news stories published throughout 1976. Two-hunc^red seventy five 
of these news stories were chosen for the recall tests to. reflect a diverse array of 
impprtant, widely-publicized national, local, and'international matters. The stories 
;were drawn from the specific news sources to which the inter'vie,wees had been 
lexposed. They were asked about these stories during successive .interviews while 
.thii* , stories were either current or very recent. At, most, no npre than thirty days 
had'.elapsed since the story had received media coverage. We knew the content of 
tbe^e storfes from a detailed content analysis. If our respondents remembered the 
story, we asked what they remembered and thought about it and why they had'paid 
attention to it and remembered it.* If they did not recall the story, we asked why 
|thej^ might be disinclined to pay attention to ;chis -type of information or to 
r^rrie'mber it. ' • 

^. We also asked people to record, in a daily diary, at lea^t three news stories 
. that had recently come to their attention as well as the interpersonal or media 
sour.ces of ^he recalled information. The. diary yielded an average of 500 additional 
stories for each respondent* These stories, along with questions about political 
information which was not linked to specific media content, provided us with an 
ofJp/Drtunity to assess the use of non-media sources for gathering political 
inforfnafion. 

: the nrajor research technique used for the larger study from which this" 
report is taken was in-depth interviewing. The panelists were selected from a pool 
of randomly chosen voters in Evanston, a medium-size city in Illinois. The initial 
ppol of 200 was narrowed to a panel of ^21, chosen with an eye' to demographic 
diversity in age, sex, and 'socio-economic status. While a panel of . 21 adultsr from 
the same town cannot fully reflect national diversityj^ it is reassuring to know that 
our panelists' reactions to political issues closely resembled those of their 
cqt|nterpai;ts in the national election surveys run by the University of Michigan. 

Our panelists were interviewed ten times throughout 1976 to learn how they 
assessed current events. The average interview was conducted in the panelist's 
home and lasted apj>?:Qximately two hotjrs. It was tape-recorded and yielded 1,500— 
2,000 statements in response to 50 to 100 questions. Most ^questions were open- 
-ended and probes were used routinely to ascertain the reasons lor specific answers. 

Information selection And processing were studied by a two-stage analysis of" 
the, interview tap.es. The first codings ascertained the substance of intervievy 
responses and the diary contents* Topics of recall, -frequencies, direction and 
strength of opinions and the like were nofed. Most of this work* was done by a single 
coder, with reliability checks performed odJP percent of* the work. For questions 
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involving discretion, interpoder reliability averaged 91 percent. It did not drop, 
below 83 percent for any single' category. 

The second, and more difficult coding task involved conceptual coding. .Here 
coders were asked to infer thinking processes from the manner in which questions 
were .answered. We checked for such matters as conceptualizations of political 
situations, ability to generalize and mak^ comoarisons, cause and effect linkages, 
rationales and rationalizations, ancj consistencies and inconsistencies in thought: 
After initial analysis 'had, revealed that processing patterns corresponded to models 
developed by cognitive psychologists, we also watched for further evidence of the 
occurrence pf the predicted patterns. 

At least two trained coders subjected each interview to conceptual coding. 
At the sfart of the project, three coders were used. Ultimately, two codings were 
deemed sufficient since intercoder reliability rates were good —averaging 85 
percent agreement on choice of statements to be^coded as reflective of concept- 
ualizations and on the selection of a. specific code. 

To check whether the panelists had been sensitized by the repeated intensive 
interviews so that their responses were abnormal, we conducted periodic interviews' 
with people from the original pool of respondents who had not been interviewed 
except for the original screening. We found no significant differences in the 
answers given by panel members and outsiders. I;or instance, a comparison of news 
story recall ability on a four point scale showed a ranking of 2.3 for panel members 
and 2.k for tl^e control gfoup, with essentially the same kinds of stories and type of 
information recalled. The .danger of intentional or. inadvertent .distortion of 
responses was averted partially by Asking many questions in different ways over a 
long period of time ^o that systematic distortion would have been very difficult. 
Inadvertent distortion was minimized by testing reactions to stories in a variety of 
ways and by checking corresponding behaviors whenever possible. Accuracy of 
interview responses was further confirmed by the fact that the panelists gav'e very 
^ similar responses to many types of questions. / . - ^ •> ^ ^ 

" Attention Arousal 

When people are exposed to information about cD'frent affairs, three types of 
interactions may occur. People may remain unaware of the information; they may 
purposely ignore the information after they have become aware of its existence; or . 
they may pay attention to the information and absorb it in varying ^Jegrees. 

The^irst step in acquiring information is attention arousal. Peopie^s attention 
to current events may take place through personal experience, through interper- 
sonal communication, or through exposure to the mass media. Since newspapers are 
most people's richest source for current information, we designed two experiments 
to test the attention arousal process during newspaper exposure. In these experi- 
ments, we asked our panelists to run a marking pen 'alongside those portions of 
stories which caught their attention, whenever they were engaged in routine 
newspaper reading. Analysis of these marked papers showed that, on an average, 
our panelists totally ignored '67 percent of^all of 'the stories in the paper. Some^f 
the^e stories undoubtedly escaped their glance entirely. Others were probably 
scanned so lightly for cues that the scanning was not remembered. Sucf? scanning 
seems to be akin to watching the fleeting scene from a train window and failing to 
record most of the images which pasS in front of tTie eye. 

Of the 33 percent of the stories that were noticed, our panelists ^ad 18 
/percent completely and 15 percent .partially. The range of individual selection 
behaviors varie^^^rom skipping 23 percent of all stories to skipping 88 percent. 



Complete reading of stories ranged from 8 percent to 36 percent'of all stories, and 
p^tial .reading from ^ to ^7 percent. During interviews it became clear that partial 
rea^g is encouraged bv the inverted pyramid ^le used by/iewspapers, where xh^ 
salient /acts are presented in the opening para^phs. Readers know that they can 
glean^the essence of a story withouf going to the trouble of reading all of it. 

Of the stories which- caught our panelists* attention, less thari half (^3%) 
could be^ classified as news about 'government and politicians, 0/ith 1976 election 
stories rating as the most popular choice (11%). Thirty-one percent of the selected 
stories dealt with social problems, with street crime (8%) as the most -attention-, 
getting subject matter. Sixteen percent of rioted Stories concerned human interest 
topics, with half of them'cievoted to gossip abotit well-knowjt'persons in all walks of 
life. Rinally, 11 percent of all storiiss' selected for attention de^lt with a variety of 
economic themes* These overall figures conceal large individual variations* How- 
ever, they do show that political stories were not the main focus of concern, even 
in an election year. Moreover, news consumptioi> patterns do not mirror newspaper 
news presentation patterns* In the average newspaper oh national newscast, roughly 
60 percent of* the stofi^s deal with political matter^, 22 percent with social issues, 
1^ percent with human interest affairs, and /f percent with economic, matters. 

-4 If; the -bulk of information presented by- the mass media never registers in- 
people's conscipushess, one piece of thp puzzle of large ignorance in \Xhe midst of 
pleptiful inforniation falls into place.' Much available information- is ignored from 
the start. Information scanning li done carelessly ^d unsystematically. When asked 
why they had missed specific stories, the panelists attributed neari^ half of the 
misses to casual inattention. Even though they claimed to be quite interested in 
many of these stories, they seemeid to tike s^ch carelessness for granted and did 
not appea/" to Be disturbed by it. CasOial omissions are compounded when one adds 
stories which are ^ read or viewed without recall, and stories whit±i are quickly 
.forgotten. The end result of such news scanning behavior is that only a fraction of 
the information supply is incorporated into the a'^erage individual's knowledge base. 

. . information ^Selection . « 

f ' • . 

The attention arousal test provided us with data aUbut information selection 

from an average array of news stories. We anticipated that recall would be richer 

in^ qucfrit-ity.and quality when the pfanelists were 4sked about prominently featured 

stories. These stories had been accorded. top billing in newspapers and on television 

and had generally received repeated mentions. This •was,dndeed, the case. We found 

that overall, only 29 percent of fhe 273 prominent stories had been either missed or 

totally' forgotten by* the panelists, less than half the joss rate encountered for 

stories in*-genera^ However, another ^8 percent of the stories were remembered 

only hazily. At1:>est, our panelists could pravicie no more than three statements of 

facts ahout each. Fpr 23 percent .of the prominent stories, recall was ample so that 

four or more statements of facts or opinions could be r^countecf. There were. wide 

.variations among individuals in ability to recall stopy details. But even at be5t, loss 

of information was substantial. . 

Reasons for Information Rejection • . ' 

. What kinds .of reasons do people give»^or' neglecting inf ornjation?* There are 
m^ny, ranging from reasons related to the individual and her or his life style,, to the 
nature of the story or the mode of its presentation. Table 1 present? the aggregate 
picture, based on reasons given for neglecting prominent stories included in the 
story r'ecall tests. The, first column' gives percentages for all reasons, the second 
omits the "Missed" category. ' . , ^ , 
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The most common- reason why our panelists failed to pay' attention was the 
excuse "I^ missed that one," without any ap^parent reason, other than haphazard 
scanning* Excluding this inadvertent behavior, what are the major conscious 
reasons for rejecting information? The biggest categoVy is "no interest," »It contains - 
^ stories which give neither personal pleasure nor satisfy job related or^ civic needs. 

It also includes stories* which contain disturbing information. Respondents may- 
shut out stories about people they dislike intensely or about domestic and 
international situations vifaich disturb- them, greatly, but which seem beyond con$roh 
by them or by their political leaders. "Why worry about it wheh nothing can be done' 
anyhow" expresses the feeling. .v * 

Table 1 

Reasons for Rejecting News Stories* 

J ^ ^ All Selected 

Tin percentages) 

Missed ^7 — 

^ Too Busy 6 12 

No Interest 28 33 ' ^ 

" Redundant/Boring 2 3 ^ ' . 

^ Doubt Media 3 6 

Doubt Story 1 2 

^ * Too Remote 10 18 

Too Complex 3 5 

*N for first column = 1^93; \I for second column = 793. ^ 

* Dissonance avoidance is another reason for claim'ing that information lacks 
. interest. For example, one respondent told us that he did not pay attention to 
Mideast news "because I tend to be more of an isolationist type ... I feel that the 
United States is spread out too thin in too many areas, and they're sticking their 
nose into too much stuff that they don't belong in." ^ Hov^ever, dissonance is not 
necessariiy a reason for rejecting information. All our panelists were, willing to 
pay attention to some dissonant messages. 

The^next largest rejection category beyond "no interest" irivo^lved information 
that was either too remote or too cdmplex. Many stories dealing with foreign 
affairs fell into both of these 'categones. Several panelists, especially thosfe with 
limited education, rejected stories about distant places automatically and claimed' 
routinely that these stories wereXoo complex. 'All panelists preferred simple 
stories and stories which readily fi/ii^/ situations for which they had appropriate 
conceptual schemas available for information processing. Since much political 
information is coniradictory, cor^/using, or unfamiliar, this was a much-used 
rejectipn category. / -s.Ci' 

Eight percent ot the stories were Rejected becaus^e of skepticism about the 
credibility of the story or the media. Political stories, in particular, fell into this 
' ^category. For example, one respondent, who was an avid consumer of political 
news, was typical of the many panelists who ignored presidential messages. To him, 
such messsages were "mostly hogwash," and therefore not worthy of attention. 
Cynicism about campaign stories was widespread. Many respondents refused to pay 
attention to pronouncements by 'or about the ^ndidates because they deemed them 
to be empty rhetoric. 

Finally, 15 percent of the stq>es were rejected for what can be characterised 
as reasons of economy. Peof^le, particularly tho^e with heavy family or job-related 
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obligations, or with heavy leisure hour commitraents, lack time aftd inclination to 
cope with all the infornnation available to the^m.^ Therefore they cut out redundant 
or .boring stories or i§nore a breaking story un^il it is complete so that only the end 
result needs to be assimilated. Whenever ail of these tactics prove insufficient to 
cope with the overload of information, days and even weeks may pass with no 
attention to news. People complain that they have been simply too busy or "too 
tired or too ill to keep up. Once a particular time cruncji has passed, they rarely 
bother to catch up with missed information. • ^ ^ / 

Even when our panelists read' a news story or watched it on\levision,' this 
• did not necessarily arouse sufficient "att^tipn to .lead to information processing 
and ability, to recall .the story. The' panelists frequently mentioned during inter- 
views that they^had read or watched news stories without really paying attention to 
^em. Consequently ^hey were left with no recollection of what had been read or 
viewed, even within minutes of concluding reading or viewing. 

When asked why they went through the motions of .monitoring news "Stories 
when they gained nothing from the process, some said that they did it merely as a 
matter of habit or from a sense of obligation* that news monitoring, is required from 
responsible citizens. Others alleged- that their purpose was to look for >eues to 
specifie typefs of information which they wanted to monitor. To.,borrow a term 
from Harold Lasswell, this is the personal surveillance function.'^ The panelists 
scanned ijiformation to make .sure that it contained nothing of predetermined 
importance to* them. If nothing/^as found, their personalized orientation to the 
news was apparent from the coAimon remark that "there was nothing in the news 
today." ' ' ^ . ° 

Reasons for Information Acceptance 

When people were asked why they had paid attention » and remembered 
particular information which they could recall freely, what reasons did they give? 
And how do these reasons square with widely accepted theories about i^nformation 
acquisition? To .answer these questions, we asked our panelists to tell us their 
reasons for remembering information produced in response to interview.questions, 
allowing them to express these reasons extemporaneously. We also asked them to 
report reasons in their diaries, either by checking off a list of- ten choices derived 
.from iDre-test data, or by writing out their 6wn reasons. The results for story recall 
and diary questions are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 

^ - ^ Reasons for Processing News Stories* 

' Recall Diary 

(in percentages) 
^ Societal Importance 19 22. 

Interesting Story 32 
3ob Relevance 12 ' 2 

" Personal Relevance 26 19 " 

Emotional Appeal 20 22 . - . • * 

Chance Reasons 1 2 * ' 

'Miscellaneous * Z. -1 
*N for first column := ^53; N for second column = 15,^53. 

The data in the table indicate that the primary reason for paying' attention to 
s stories, according to our panelists self-assessment, was personal pleasure. 




When we combing general interest in a story with emotional appeal and personal 
relevance, 61 percent of the test stories and 73 percent of the diary stories were 
remembered because they satisfied personal life needs. T|^e information served no 
work life or civic life purposes. Societal significance of the story thus was a 
comparatively minor attraction, as was its usefulness for one's job. 

A check of the substance of stories recorded in the diaries supports the 
accuracy of this self-assessment. The heaviest emphasis was on news containing 
human interest elements, such as ^stories about crimes and accidents, and stories 
relevant .to personal life style, including health care, spprts,. entertainment, and 
gossip about assorted celebrities. This finding is compatible with Stephenson*s play 
theory of mass nredia use which stresses that 'media use is largely recreational. It 
a/tso accords with more general uses and gratifications theories which indicate that 
people pay attention to information ^hat is instrumentally useful for them or that 
provides psychological gratifications. ^ 

While psychological gratifications were the major reasons for selecting 
stories, other gratiii cations were sought well, These included the need to act as 
a "good citizen," interested in important public affairs, and the need to seem well- 
informe(jj as well as the need to be aware of job relevant information. These needs 
led to attention to a substantial number of politically significant news stories so 
that the heavy emphasis on personal pleasure did not leave the respondents devoid 
of political knowledge. Our panelists also derived gratification from reducing their 
uncertainty about pending voting decisions. Accordingly, they increased their 
attention to election stories immediately prior to elections. 

Jhe comparatively limited taste of most panelists for political stories is best 
explained by their lukewarm interest in politics. Like most other Americans, they 
did not anticipate as many gratifications from political news stories as from other 
endeavors. Despite verbal professions/bf high interest in politics, ^h^ey rarely 
expressed pure curiosity for political iiuormatiori, even though there were other 
knowledge areas where they sought information simply for the 'sake of knowing. 

Whenever anticipate gratifications from attending to particular information 
did not materialize, our panelists were quite willing to stop reading ot^ listening. 
This is further support for the notion that gratifications are an important 
motivating force for seeking information. For* example, most panelists had eagerly 
awaited the presidential debates of 1976 and s^et aside time to watch thfem. But, 
when they found them boring, they stopf)ed watching after a brief sampling. 

A third set of theories which explain atten^on to news are cognitive balance 
theories. Accoirding to such theories, people deliberately choose the information to 
wtiich they wish to expose themselves. Their choice is f requentW guided by a desire 
to, obtain only information which reeinforces their established^oeliefs, and to avoid 
information that is disturbing to their peace of mind. Our study, provides limited 
support for such theories. As noted, disturbing information was qrften rejected, but 
thi$ was by no means a consistent practice. And ihfe di^tirjtt preference for 
Veinforcing information did not mean that contradictory information was routinely 
ignored. ' 

'fhe main characteristic of the news selection and rejection process, which 
mitigates against systematic selectivity, is its, .casualness. Aside J^om the use of 
specialized journals by a few professionals on the panel, people used iHf or motion 
primarily on a ready availability basis. They read the newspapers ^nd magazines, 
which were available in their environment, looking for whatever pleasing stories 
might >e presented on a particular day. Searches for specific pre-selected stories, 
were rare. Similarly, once the television set was turned on to a particular channel,. 
pSinelists jjsually shunned the effort 6f turning the, dial in seairch of preferred 
stories, except for a few favorite programs each week. 
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Finally, our findings are in accord with the general tenor of agenda-setting 
theories. Our panelists were influenced by the various cues to the inriportance of 
stories which the nnedia supply. Panelists were nriore likely to expose thennselves to 
frequently occurring stories, at least until saturation bd^donri had set in. And they 
showed Sonne preference for front section stories. But, as rece'nt investigations 
have shown, there are nriany conditions which nriodify the agenda-setting potential 
' of the nnass nnedia. Our study sheds light on a nwnnber of these contingent 
conditions. 

The donninant impressions conveyed by the array of reasons for story accept- 
ance and for story rejection is that people want to pay attention, but assign a low 
priority to news consunnption, connpared to other activities. When they pay 
^ attention to news, stories nnust be interesting to be rennennbered, sinnple to 
understand, and believable. Their general cfvic significance is a relatively nninor 
nnatter, though by no nneans uninnportant. Whether a ' story will be deenned 
interesting depends partly on story substance and^ form and partly on timing and 
context. For example, election stories were found more interesting and remem- 
bered at a steeply higher rate (60 percent compared to ^0 percent) wtjen they were 
presented at high points of the campaign rather than at interludes. Overall, 
attention to political news suffices to make pknelists aware of the bulk of 
important pqlitical stories. It is insufficient to make them genuinely knowledgeable 
about the main points of the majority of these stories. 

Information Processing 

How do people interact with the news stories to which they chooil^ to pay 
attemlon? Schema theory, as postulated by cognitive psychologists, seems |0 
provide a model which holds up well when applied to news stories of all types. 
Explained very briefly, schema theory postulates that^people seleci and process 
information to arrive at a meaningful simplified interpretation of the complexities 
of the world that surrounds them. From past experiences,, they have distilled their 
own memory schemata about how the world operates. F^ced with new information, 
p4bple select 'what they wish to process, and then attempt to integrate it into the 
existing array of conceptualizations. The process begins with attention arousal and 
brief storage of lightly-processed information in short term memory. Thereafter, 
the reservoir of established constructs is searched in ord6«\to integrate the new 
. • information into appropriate existing schemas. - 

Adults are likely to have appropriate schemas for infotyYiation prevalent in 
their culture or subculture because they have learned since childhood that this is 
essential for coping with their environment. Cues within the iryformation indicate 
to the receiver which schema or schemas will be an appropriate storage place for 
the information. If new information seems worthwhile but does not fit into 
established schemas, three processing options are available. The information may 
be integrated by making extensive changes in established schemas; it 'may be 
processed into totally new schemas; or it may be discarded. ^ 

People employ three major interrelated processing strategies for storing^ 
iofomnmion and for retrieving it from memory. They are relatedness search,' 
segmentation, and checking. Relatedness search involves looking for similar 
situations in the individual's array of schemas. It can be accomplished through 
straight matching, through matching of spin-ofis from the story, or through the use 
of analogies. In straight matching, the new information is compared to Information 
on the same subject already stored in memory, to check to what degree it 
corresponds to its counterpart. Since schemas, in addition to recording events, also 
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record sequences in ^the developnrient of events, likely outcomes, as well as 
judgnrients about meanfings anci merits of the events, incoming information can be 
matched against these spin-offs from factual situations. When evaluations of new 
situations need tofbe nriade, the ability to draw analogies becomes valuable because 
analogies provide criteria by which to judge new events. People who have a narrow 
repertoire of schemas available for these various processing operations often find 
it difficult to assimilate the news* 

Segmentation and checking are sub-routines which help in making successful 
relatedness searches. Segmentation involyes breaking down a story into its compon- 
ent parts and performing relatedness searches' for one or more of these parts. 
Processing of particular dimensions of the information may J^e easier .than 
processing the information in its entirety. Checking is an attempt afimprovi'ng the 
matche? in relatedness searches beyond those that first come to miijd. Evidence of 
checking comes to the fore when people think out loud, running through several 
possibilities. It appears to be a satisficihg, rather than a maximiiihg operation, 
w!th people examining only a limited number of options, rather than running 
through the full gamut of possibilities. 

In the balance of. this paper, I will-describe the five^ types of schemas which 
were used routinely by our panelists to process current news in 1976. There were 
variations in the frequency with which each t>;pe was us^d, Veflecting personal 
idiosyncracies, educational diffec^snces, and differences ii? political outlook and 
ime(;est. Nonetheless, it is significant that the same limited array of basic schemas 
vTas Common to news processing by all our j:e5ppndents. The fact that these 
schemas have also been observed by other scholars who have investigated political 
culture and political belief sysjems provides additional ^support for the accQracy 
' and general applicability of our findings* ^ 

1. Cause and Effect Sequences x 

New information is likely to-be noticed and incorporated into existing 
cognitions if it appfears to be a predictable outcome of familiar current conditions. 
For instance, if one believes that unemployment produces crime, a story about 
rising crime is no surprise when published during times of high unemployment. The 
fact that the outcome should have been expecte;d even seems to take some of the 
sting out of undesirable events. New information which conforms to famfliar causal 
sequencies may be incorporated, in rfiore or less detail, into established schemas. 
Or, as happens more frequently, it may be discarded as ''nothing new" and therefore 
not needed for incorporation into existing schemas. , 
Simple schemas 

We encountered 3 types of cause and>ffect s^emas. In simple cause and 
effect schemas,. the linkage between cause and effect is direct. There are no 
multiple steps or circular reasoning. However, there may be multiple'c^uses linked 
to a particular outcome. The following examples represent simple causal sequen- 
ces. Stori6s^ about tax increases were frequently processed as the predictable 
direct results of excessive spending by government. Pollution stories were integra- 
ted as the inevitable outcome of high industrialization. Poor schools were linked to 
inadequate spending for public education. All of these stories were regarded as 
neither novel nor surprising, and usually worth only lirtrited attention. 

Our panelists rarely saw individuals as the'^cause of political pro|>lems 
reported in the Views. Rather, they blamed circumstances beyond people's control. 
The "system" was at fault, or the world had become too complex for eve* the l^lst 
and the brightest to cope with i,ts* ills successfully. This type of fatal isrtkcreates 
feelings that nothing can be done to remedy political ills permanently. It BecomesT a 
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disincentive for paying dose attention to tales about the perennial Ills of the 
political systenn. Instead, such stori^ss are -met >j^ith expressions of ^resignation like 
i^e rhetorical query "what else is new?" ^ 
/ ^ Given this attitude, stories which repoVted impro>^ements in long-standing 
^^olitical problenris received attention fronri nriost of our panelists because they were 
p'6rceived as deviations from the expected. Such sjories were use8 either to modify 
existing schemas — most people seemed quite willing to undertake occasional 
modifications" — or they were labelled and re^jected as unbelievable and thfe 
established schema was reaffirmed. Reasons for questioning credibility ranged 
rfrom reservations about the source of the story, to doubts about th^ accuracy of 
the media, to assertions that past experience indicated that the story must be 
incorrect or merely a temporary deviation, soon to be corrected. 

*'At times, our panelists made obviously faulty causal connections or searched 
unsuccessfully for causal explanations of political stories which had caught their 
attention*. When the caj^jses were elusive, they expressed disappointment. "I wish I 
knew-^ it baffles me — 1 can^t make heads or ^ails out of this" were common 
expressions which indicated that the respondent could not readily find an appropri- 
ate schema t^hake the story part of a me^ingful cause and effect sequence.- If no 
appropriate schemas could ultimately b^found, such stories yere more cgadily 
forgotten than more familiar tales, as judged by tests of long-range memory. 
Projections to the Future 

Another commdn form of cause and effect reasoning is the attempt to 
project cij^rrent events covered by news stories to their future, as yet unrealized, 
consequerices. The implied question then is "what consequences will this ^ent have 
in the future?" This is different from ordinary effect-cause linkage w^ere one 
accounts for an effect that has already happened by linking it to a cause. 

An example of projection was on^anelist's prediction that stories about the 
strong primary election Nj^inning streak of a pa'rticular presidential candidate 
indicated that he would be able to unify the party even before the convention. 
Another example was the assertion that stories which show a candidate to be 
partial to particular groups portend that he will .place the interests of these groups 
above the general interest. Hence Senator 3ackson*s affinity for Jewish causes 
meant that he wojild be prone to favor these causes unduly. 

Projection may also be used as a technique to bring discrepant information 
into aligniYient with existing schemas. For example, stories contradicting the 
schenna that social conditions make continuous rises in the crime rate inevitable 
were brought into line by pointing out that the deviant trends would be reversed in 
the near future. The current trends were construed as temporary aberrations. 
Complex Schemas j 

While simple cause and effect linkages were quite common in story process- 
ing, complex cause and effect linkages werexrare. The ratio averaged 10 to 1. An 
exampl^f complex cause and effect linkage was one panelist's remark that stories 
about risrng crime rates should be InterpreTed as evidence of the bankruptcy of 
liberal philosophies. The complex reasoning leading to this partiadlar linkage was 
that anti-business policies generated by liberals produce unem;floyment. In turn, 
unemployment produces crime because it leaves people idle and vulnerable to 
temptations to enrich themselves through crime or to take out their frustrations on 
society* Thus the causal chain went from liberalism to anti-business philosophy to 
unemployment to rising crime. ^ 

Another fype of complex reasoning is acknowledgment of the obvious cause 
and effect linkage which explains a particular storv and indicates how it should be 
stored, followed by an indication that there are real or ancillary reasons beyond the 



obvious reasons. A story about reassigning teachers in Chicago in order to racially 
integrate faculties illustrates searching beyond obvious reasons. Several respond- 
ents alleged that , Chicago school authorities actually were opposed to teacher 
integration. They perceived the story as involving the status of teachers' unions in 
Chicago, rather than integration policy. In^'their view, the reassignnnent was 
intended to destroy the power of unions by destroying their control over teacher 

assignnnents. ^ ^ 

The attennpt to distinguish instrumental and symbolic' aspects of stories is 
demonstrated by one respondent's remark that he paid attention to news about 
Illinois Senator Stevenson's endorsement of a local Chicago Congressman because it 
was Stevenson's "Declaration of Independence." Rather than merely proclaiming 
support for a fellow politician, the respondent thought that Stevenson was signaling 
Mayor Daley that he was willing to defy the mayor who had endorsed a different 
candidate. 

4 

Z Person Judgments . ^ 

News stories frequently involve the activities of various types of individuals, 
many of them easily recognizable as members of distinct, demographic groups. 
Such s^tories could be readily processed because our panelists had general schema 
about human behavior it is and as it ought to be, and specific schema about 
actual and ideal Behavior of various groups and particular individuals and the 
criteria by which their behavior ought to be evaluated. In .the process of reacting to 
stories, the panelists often revealecf their own implicit personality theories aboy^ 
the meanings to be attributed to particular human characteristics and behaviors. 
Criteria for Judgment « 

When confronted with stories about various individuals, our panelists seemed 
to ask tbemselves first of all whether or not they were fanviUaftCwith the person in 
question or knew someone similar to her ^ or him. Stories^ about unfamiliar 
individuals and types of people normally were ignored or quickly forgotten. Such 
behavior- indicates that the processing system has powerful screens which sharply 
reduce the rate of new learning while keeping individuals from being overwhelmed* 
by new information. However, new learning and schema development do take place 
if fresh faces in news stories reflect situations of great interest or prominence. For 
instance, new schemas may be formed for important characters in sensational 
discoveries or brutal crimes br for rrew rising stars in the spectrum of presidential 
hopefuls. . ^ ■ 

Whenever the story subjects were fanriiliar persons or types of persons, the 
panelists tried to square the newly reported action with their previous impressions 
of * these people. If current action conformed to past activities or likely behaviors, 
it was treated as confirmation of existing schemas. In such cases, the story was 
often described as "nothing new" and was given slight attention. Stories indicating 
that familiar individual's current actions contradicted established schemas were 
more likely to lead to extensive procesjjing. , Expressions of surprise were followed 
by one of three strategies: attempts to interpret the story in ways that would make 
it conform after all ' or," if this proved impossible, rejection pf the story or 
alteration of the established schemas. The first of these strategies was the most 
common, followed, in order, by the other two. If the persons involved in prominent 
stories were unfamiliar, attempts were made to find similarities between. the 
newcomers and familiar characters. These similarities could then be used to 
develop new schemas that harmonized^with existing ones. 

* Items that were commonly included in person schemas were the behaviors and 
accom'plishments ascribed to the person, 'the person's past history, physical 



appearance, verbal and nonvtfrt)al characteristics and evaluations of the person by 
the observer and other parties. Some^ of the characteristics deluded in schennas 
were quite/^ trivial. For instance, one respondent reported watching a telecast to 
capture "tfye^announcers' comments and the lit^ tidbits • . • stupid little things ' *^ 
like' JimmyrCarter's tthe first'presidential nomioee to . . . wear'his hair coveting 
the tops of ^his ears . you know, junkftfiing6 . . . little human interest things."*"^-^ ^ • 
^ Whfen processing stories abodt people, judgments about their honesty wer^' - 
most frequent. In part thi? was t^e because honesty was deemed t^ be a ^crucial 
element to determine whether to^ke messages conveyed by indiv|5|uals seriously. 
Honesty was assessed tn a variet>|of ways. If, physical appearance could be judged, 
people were described as ha ving'^Or lacking "an honest look." Avtfi dance of eye^ 
contact was universally interpreted as a^sign'of dishonesty whereas a straight look 
mta the eye and firm, unhesitating responses were interpreted as evidence of 
jiooesty. Aside from these signs, our panelist found it difficult to articulate the 
specific criteria by which Ihey gauged an honest look'. Facial expression, body 
stS\ce and movement, as well as dress and grooming, all seemed to play a part. 
Judgments about who looked honest and who diii not were surprisingly uniform, 
despite the difficulty of articulating criteria. • ' ^ * 

Honesty was also assessed by scrutinizing a person's prono^^ncenrv^nts for 
consistency. If panelists* schemas allowed them to become aware of inconsistencies 
between pronouncements or between words and actions, they generally interpreted 
it as a sign of dishonesty or lack of steadfastness. Most person judgment schemas 
apparently did not include the idea that inconsistencies might involve rational 
readjustments to changing conditions. Inconsistencies between the panelists' own 
schemas of Jthe subjects and the subjects* self-judgments, also raised the issue of 
'dishonesty. For example, several panelists interpreted stories about Jimmy Carter^s 
pledge that he would never lie to the public as duplicity. Carter's statement ran 
Counter to their schemas about the truthfulness to be expected from politicians. 

Instea(i^ of attempting to make their own judgments, some paneli^s routinely 
accepted personality judgments m^de by third partiet and conveyed through the 
media or , through interpersonal discussion. People with low esteem of their 
capacit-y to make sound judgments in general were most likely to adopt this 
strategy in processing news about people. A majority of the women fell into that 
group. Panelists were also willing to accept third party judgments by persons whom ' 
they considerexj^ be experts in judging particular types of people. For instance, 
one of the pamplis^^ always deferred to the judgment of her father wtien it came to 
appraising pcsfiticians because she feij that he was paying attention to political 
information while she was ignoring it. 
General Human Behavior Schemas 

Our panelists had well-formed schemas about behaviors to be expected from 
people in general, and about the specific behaviors'^ thaf one ought to anticipate 
from certain population groups. When stories indicated that people had behaved in 
the expected fashion, the stories were treated as confirmation of existing schemas. 
To most panelists, they were not news in that case because it is only news when ' 
man bites dog, not the reverse. Expected behaviors included such things as doing 
favors forJtyour friends and relatives, denying mistakes, and indulging one's 
weaknesses. Stories involving such behaviors^merely became transient supporting 
footnotes to established schemas about typical behaviors of homo sapiens. 

Human behavior schemas also included ideas about the impact of various 
social settings on people's behavior. For instance, many panelists shared the view 
that people with time on their, hands are apt^ to engage in unorthodox activities. 
Among other things, this. idea made them expect that protest activities would be 




^carried on largely by young,^ single people who had not yet feCome full-fledged 
members of the labor force. ^ 

Besides making it easy for people to absorb new information into their 

^established knowledge structures, human behavior schemas also pfermit projections 
beyond the'specific information supplied'by news stories. If a news story reports, 
for instance, that a group of citizens have demonstrated against off-shore oil 
explorations, general schemas about human nature supply information about other 
characteristics that members of the group are likely to exhibit. Our panelists were 
quite deliberate about ascribing schema chara^cteristics to all member^ of the same 
group. 'As one panelist put it when explaining why she viewed all politicians as 
dishonest: "And then, if this person who ydu voted for is convicted of sdme^erioiis 

• offense ... to me it goes off onto all other politicians. After th^ events of the 
^p^t fe\y years, I have arreaJ disl>l-'ust of 'politicians. I r^alV don't befieve what they 

4re saying." No exceptions', here;^. tl^ condonation was sweeping and 'alJ-encom- 
passing. / . v ' , 

Population Subgroups 

Our, panelists ajso had a wide repertoire of schemas to process stories ab^ut 
the behavior of population subgroups. SuciY groups could bs as narrow^ as specific 
types\ of college students or a^broad as ethnic, religious, or occupational groups. 
Stories -about student rowdyism, efhnic or religious lobbying or business corruption 
were readily incorporated into these schemas. To^^se just one example, stories 
about the., use of bribes by Lockheed officials in their coiiduct of business evoked 
this comnrt^nt: /nt*s the kind of thing I think goes on a lot. Business is. a lot of 
wheeling-dealing, under-the-table sort of>politics ... it will keep on going. It's just 
a jjuman way of doing things." Obviously, this is a schema that goes beyond 
characterizing current behavior by a' specific business. It projects the permanent 
continuance of a characteristic behavior by a class of people be9ause that behavior 
Js deemed an unchangeable feature of the gro^p in question. 

One subgroup for which our panelists had distinct schemas consijjts of 
politicians, in and out of office. Politicians were perceived by most panelists as a 
unique breed — power-hungry, double-dealings unscrupulous. In the words of one 
panelist: "To me a public official is a different kind of pefrson from what, like I am 
. . . It's involv^ with a need for power." The comment that "In politics, dirty tricl# 
don't really upset me" was typical. Reprehensible conduct elicited no indignation.' 

• just as one would expect a boxer or a wrestler 'to. inflict bodily injury on his 
opponent, so on'e expects that many politicians will doublet-deal, betray, and engage 

, in various forms of corruption. They also will be inbrdinatefy concerned with 
making headlines and with putting the desire? for reelection above principled 
behavior. A stock phrase, repeated in almost identical wording was "This is typical 
of politicians . . I expect something like that ... I just, take it sort of matter of 
fact that that^s what politicians do." 

The ability to win elections was widely used as a criterion to judge 
politicians' merits. Victory was deemed to reflect the candidate's appeal to the 
general public whose judgments were respected. 'Stories about election victories, 
accordingly, were processed as evidence that the winners were capable. Winners 
tjjen were usually credi*ted with other desirable qualities which are part of the 
schefna 3bout the nature of capable political candidates. • Several panelists 
expressed unease about judging candidates on the basis of their election successes,' 
or even on the basis of personality. But they indicated that they lacked schemas to 
judge what kinds of policy proposals should be part aad parcel of their cohceptions\ 
of the good candidate. Hence they felt forced to judge candidates^ by the available ^ 
schema. "It has to get down to pei?scnalities, I guess. O.K. it's important in running 
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out of office pe£rhtrLr.f°^ "^f^'"'' """^ »' l>°"»'°-"^ in and 

^ evalu€ Ion \AJv ^rh!r^ ^ ^°'^ news^ ttf bring it into line with their preferred 

■■ Llf-TZ z^T^h^.^ 

3. Institution Jiidgments ' v - | " 

Criteria- for Judgment * 

* =K .^1°"" f^""^ governmental action generally are processed through schemas 
about the quality that may be expected fr6m governmental perfofmlce They^^ 
rarely processed through schemas about the proper scope foT government^ 
fnvS^^'^ - ^--^ oi 'gpvernm'en/Lt'~o"b1 " 

P^[?-^^'!^5 ^^^^ distinct -schemas about the norms of behavior bv which 

r^^^ relaTed't^t^ ^'^^ S-erally .aid atteSn to'storie . 

wnich related to these norms positively or negatively. Prominent among these 

stor? 'L^"T,\^°'* '"^"^P^"' P^"^^^^^ "'^^ the fairness an Je ?o process a 
story about a U.S. veto against U.N. membership for the Palestine Liberation 
Association. 'I disagree with the decision," she said^ "Ifs unfair rtWnk the Arabs 

shou'ld'TectIf 'h^. CoT^^ ^-^^"^ 'T' ' ^^^^'^ ^ we made and ' 

th!t 1 ^ . C°ns'S^^"cy IS another common norm. Our panelists IftHeved 
Hes fft?n """^"'^ action should be consistent Stories that recorded J^onsisten- 
behavbr ^"'"P'^'^' ^ ^^^'^"^^ °' undesirable governmental 

"^^^'^^ Of public appr^is another, criterion that was frequently 

S'odes'lout'^wfd? 'nVr'''' °^ ^''■^"^^'^ P"^^^^ institutions a^d pro'grams' 
■ a tent on n w i'^ '"P^.^'' °^ institutions and policies tended to rlceWe ' 
widlcnr P-^o^^^fd avorable evaluations 6f the institutions in question The 

7ltrr A ^".X^o^i^g ^hat the public approves or condS °s also ' 

reflected in, avid attention to stories reporting public opinion pold result? Failu e 
to ,vin substantial f*blic endorsement generally was equated u^thTeaknesrand 

' vot'es in'the ''•h'"''' ^'^^ an'anti-ab'ortion candidate had'eceWed few 

votes in the Massachusetts primary was interpreted by several panelists - falsely 
as It turned out - as general weakness of the anti-abortion movement 
casting th!^^- .''\^°''^''"'^,^"^^^ performance were also commonly evaluated by 
elec ioVevent ?nd f w-T ^^--^-^stantial perspectives. Eor 'instance, 19^^' 

evaluated In I 'hfnfth^^^ T-^ ^^"'P'^''^^ ^'^^'orical counterparts or 

evaluated in light of the political circumstances in 1976. Stories about the level of 
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national expenditures ^were assessed in light^of the gross* national product. From 
that perspective, as'o^ne panelist put it, ^'weVe not going oveYb«)ard with defense 
speridirtg like all thes'*e ir'itics and people are saying/' A story about the ouster of a 
civiiian governfi^ent in Argentina, placed into historical perspective, turned gui^t^to 
be a routine^^^vent, "In light of Argentine history and the history of many other. 
South American republics, it's, I suppose, almost ineyita&le when things go badly - 
inflation ^d economic trouble^ that Argentina has been thrdugh — that the 
' ^ll^'^^^y'o^ l^^'t "the right wing groups would step in." 
Geheral Behiavior Schemas 

When ifc^me to insights into the actual modus operandi of government, rtiost 
of our. panelists seemed to have only very hazy ideas. They did not know how 
governmenYal*'t?odies are set up to perform their duties or^pw their activities are 
shaped by-Mnternal and external political" pressures. Therefore, stories" about 
governmental activities could not be analyzed in terms bf their correspondence to 
normalTiehavior by such bodies. / 

Our panelists did have schemas about the scope of activities wWch govern- 
^ments ought to pyrsue.^ These schemas revealed the characteristic split between^ 
ideologi^rar and' operational outlooks described in Kree and Gantril's study of The 
Political ^Beliefs of Americans, Ideologically, most panelists did not ^^asn 
govemmqint to cdo^ any more than necessary. But operationally "necessary" was 
broadly c^efine'd as anythi.^^g that private ihstitutions cannot do wejl or have failed 
to do. when s.tories disclosed serious social problems, the panelists mentioned the 
need ft)r government intervention*for a broad array of problems. 

Mosr panelists were unable to detect missing information in stories about 
^ governrprental action. TAspot missing information, respondents must have ample 
schemas • frofjn which they can draw information normally associated with such 
stdries, or logicg^lly following from th^ information supplied in the story. Most 
panelists lacked such well-rounded schemas about governmental operations. It was 
an exception, for instance, when one politically astute panelist noted that a story 
about limitation^ on campaign spending nTlhtioned only the comparatively small 
number of groups whose contributions were^^to be kept in check. ItHiiled to point 
out that the^bdlk'of individuals and social^groups remained unshackled. 

The m>3sf constant element in processing stories about governmental activi- 
ties was^ theias^fcfrnption that government is inefficient. Our panelists, especially 
those who - had had direa "experience with governmental activities, expected 
governmen't bureaucracies — all bureaucracies for that malter, at homeland abroad 
— to be slow, bogged down in senseless red tape, and wasteful of human and 
material resources. The post-office was mentioned frequently as the proto-type of 
Inefficient 'behavior. 'When stories raised questions about the expediency of a 
government. take-over bf ailing industries, such as oil or sjeel, the inefficiency of 
the post-office' was likely tcj be/ cited as a yardstick ior appraising such plans. 
Inefficiencies generally were^v^wei3 as the inescapable results the complexity 
of, the problems with which governmenfis are forced to deal. They were not 
ascribed ^o tlje incapacity of gpvernment personnel. One panelist, made a typical 
ex;puse ^^or the failure of governmental institutions to deal with problems by 
commenting: "It must be very hard to come to some solution and get the job done 
and ail that without causing other problepns; otherwise somebody would ha^vfucoipe 
up with something." 

As part of the notion of inefficiency, bureaucracies were deemed incapable 
of appropriate * foresfght and planning. Various disasters were interpreteld as 
evidence of tjnis tragic inability ."^A panelist's comment' f (Rowing a story about the 
collapse of a major dam is illustrative: "As usual, after a disaster happens, the 
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government went^out and started making regulations ... I remember thinki^ig at 
that time that it's always some human mistake that screws things up." ^ 

In foreign policy, goveffimental' actio/i was generally expected to be ineffect- 
ual. Hence when stories about fetreaiji or inaction in the face of adverse 
developments were published, our panelists characterized them as expected behavi- 
or. For instance, stories about failure to object to Cuba's sencEng of troops into 
Artgola were interpreted as evidence of characterisjicallV weak foreign policv 
stands. o r j 

* • * 

Stories about governmental corruption were also taken in stride. Ow panel- 
ists regarded corruption as a widespread, inevitable conconriitant of power in public 
and private institutions. They shared Lord Acton's view that those who become too 
powerful are easily corrupted. But corruption was regarded as an occupational 
hazard, rather than the result of evil intentions. There was therefore, almostmore 
pity for the fallen sinners than contempt for their moral weaknesses and sins. 

As political observers have pointed out,, a belief that many politiciafis are 
corrupt is not the same as a belief that the political system ih corrupt. > Our 
.panelists were supportive of^the American political system and viewed it as 
working for the public's welfere. They thought, that i? should be retained and only 
changed incrementall^pt radically. Therefore, stories atjout political movements 
designed tcroverturn "the American way" and stories about^ttempts to bring abowt 
political change outside normal political channels generally received attention and. 
negative commen^. Reports about government action to stop protesters excited 
approval, » i.* * * . 

4. Cultural Norms as Guidelines ' 

^Besides schemas about actual behaviors of people and institutions, and the 
manner in which these behaviors ought to be carried out and judged, our panelists 
also had schemas reflecting generalized norms of ^behavior that ought to be 
^xpected from people and institutions. These schemas can be vie^ as stock 
judgments about people and institutions based on widely dis^fiiffirrafTld cultural 
norms. • "CT^ 

One of these schemas relates to the universal benefits of education. The 
notion that e^Ki^tion is the key to a betteii lifeis, asjlpt^ert Lane has pointed out, 
"the humafi^ Veligion' of the West.""^^ Since education lea^ds to better jobs, 
better citizenship and reduced asocial behavior, most <if our panelists believed that 
society ought *to supply all members of the public with an ample array of 
educational facilities. Stories related to public education readily captured atten-' 
tion and were always evaluated from the perspective that the best type of 
education ought to be provided to the largest possible clientele. 

Yet another stock belief used in processing the news.is that democracy is the 
best form of government and that governments and people ought to behave 
democratically. Stories raising issues about democratic behavior were processed 
accordingly. However, there were substantial variations anrmng the panelists in 
de^ernninihg that specific behaviors met democratic criteria."^ For example, there 
was genera! agreJement that a deniocratic society ought to encourage the express- 
ion of dfverse views, but little consensus on whether this applies to expressions of 
radically different political philosophies or even severe criticism of governmental • 
policies. 

By contrast,' otir panelists' schema^ about what constitutes appropriate 
behavior for the good citizen were surprisingly similar. These schemas v^ere rarely 
used for story processing because stories, raising issues about good citizenship were 
scarce. But they frequently came to the fore" when people appraised .their own 
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information-seeking behavior. Schemas ab^ut good citizens invariably show them 

SbeVthh 'T'f °" ^'"^ wellinfo'rmed decisions. As Robert Une has 
described this schem? for his sample- of blue-collar workers, "in Eastport, the 
common man asserts his independence, asserts that he would not,, even to relieve 
dection'''"Jh''.'°J' M in particular about the issues and candidates in an 

dici ons~r?n ' "i"^ "^^^^ ^o mak^ well-inf ormed 

decisions requires devoting time> to election news at some point during trte 

striL°stou?red'bl\^-^ °' °" T^^^"? P^^^^^ attention 'to e'leS'new 

stones spurred by this sense of civic duty to reach their own decisions. 

^niit;r.?° • ""'^'^^x! ''^P ^^'^^^ °^ irnpo'-tant national and local 

political issues. The fact that these, issues may be beyoni^iheir capacity to 
understand is not considered a ^alid excuse for ignoring them/^ Paying attention 
he^'messat'/ '"'"''l ^''''''T '° P^^lic messa|es from political leaders even i 
k^owlP^P K^'' ' include .^quiring "schdS 

ckizin^l ' f o .'k .'■^"^.^'^^f ^he length of a senatorial or' judicial term. Good 

firced duty °^ " °^ '"^^h^'- ^^an 

Our panelists expressed guilt whenever they realized that th^ had missed ' 
important p^^tical f tories, thereby running afoul of their own conceptions Osgood 
.citizenship.^^ But ^his feeling did not lead to major improvements in subsequent 
a tention to. news.l One panelist, who had commented that keeping abreast of 
election news "shouldn't really be a duty; you should .want to do if" explained the 
gap between ideal ^behavior norms ancl actual behaviorTsTe said: "I jionlt think you 
can forci a person to take ^deep interestyn something that theyire not interested 



5. Human Interest and Empathy 

One of the most potent incentives to pay. attention to news stories is the 
desire to learn 6bout the personal life, joys, tragedies, vyrong and right-doings of 
other people, particularly those in h^gh places or in familiar settings. Several 
schemas appear to be . involved. One relates to self-perception. Our panelists 
seemed to ask themselves: "Is the situation depicted in the news story similar to 
nriy direct or vicarious experiences, or similar to what I would do, under the 
circumstances? A second, more general schema, seems to contain a collection of 
miscellaneous events, all of them wrenching the observer's emotions: Finally, our 
panelists tended to be alert to stories of all kinds which had human interest appeal 
because they personally knew the people involved In the story or because they were 
familiar with the site of the story. / wcic 

vFor instance, in response^ to a tornado news story, one respondent remem- 
bered only the scars left in familiar areas. Said he: "when I see things on TV of 
places ly.e.jDeen to, it means more to me." A story about former first lady Pat 
Nixon s stroke received attention because it involved a familiar person and evoked 
sympathy. More general schemas of concern were involved in processing a story 
about a mother and her children killed.in Ireland (-with the political aspects of the 
Siory forgotten), a Guatemalan earthquake ("I feel very sorry and want to help,") 
and expressions of sympathy for victims and their families in stories about major 
disasters. Stories processed for their direct personal relevance involved human 
interrest information germane to the panelists' jobs, or to their daily personal life 
and leisure activities, 6r stories that they perceived as worth telling to interested 
family members, friends, and associates. 
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Conclusions 



J What major conclusions emerge from this study of news DrorP«ina ^ a k . 

quicUi^rgontjf KreSrai?""-""'^^^'^' ^"^^ 

the peJ'spytSves on'tUr^ P^^^^'^S information are quite Umited in 

uie, perspectives on the world that they contain. But thev 'are adennstP f^r 
extracting spme meaning from most domestic news stor es. By contrast mos 
neTs and re'tH""'^' '° deal/dequately with foreign news The Ibi^hy to pro'e 
news^and retrieve it appeared to be directly linked to the richness of the schemes 

rVa^ed>o^ getting rich^°w^?e%t7oo\ 

neeati^"^ i^^on.' f .^^^^^.^ P'"°^«^!"g P^^^'-^s on poUtical life is positive as well as 
DoS te%ii T ^"^''^^"'^\^°Jhe' ideal of 'the well-informed citizen. On the' 
Knii^ • -^^T^^ ^^^'^ f^^Phazard news search an^ processing 'behavior our 
panelists managed to absorb sufficient information.to'be.Lare of a Sree nlbe 
of curren^ issues Although tiiey did not use-tiiir- abilities to the ^uHest ^ 

n^Ts'nt?t'l^;':WntinV'^^^^^^^ ^° integ^LrcomVex'r^rent 

^ ^ du^ Th^ r All had the desire- to keep informed, reinforced by a sense 

of duty. Their casual style of attention to news served to steel them ae^nst 
information overloads so characteristic of twentieth century demf racTes ^ ' 
o^nnrf •! r^^f """^^ important information was missed and with it the 
opportunity for forming new and richer schemas. Processim tertded ^o einf oJce 
existing stereotypes, rather than producing new dutlooks.^The processTn. cues 

^^ma thC mT:' ' 'T''^'^ ^'^'"^ influence over fopTe" 

schema than may be desirable., Desfjite- these drawbacks, , there is ground for 

M they ^balance a healthy respect for their own pleasures with 
moderate willingness to perform their civic duties; and that -they have leaned to 

oTI^TcZTTo 'kT!' °' news' stories, while^isclil'g much 

?h=.n ^-O- Key's vie>v6 that the electorate desea^es credit for more savw 

than meets the eye ^re not so far off the mark, after all.^^ ^ 

Notes • ) 

le Jer^af 'hnur^ff t'l^''' ^ °^ ^^^^ ^^""^ >^eek. Stories were recorded 

several hours after exposure to news to eliminate those stories which had left only 
leeting memory traces. If respondents had nothing to report for a particuLr day 
they could indicate this on the diary forms. Recorded diary stories ra'nged from 359 
to 969 per person, Newspaper news stodes were reported most freauentiv with 
only a small sprinkling of editorials or columns. Television news s ories^came ^ex 

newTarerr^i^Tet-'?''"^ '^'''^ Sources oTber than 

newspapers or television were rarely mentioned in the diaries. 
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^ participate in the study, (pi-lpwing the filter Interview. \ ' . ^ > 

3. Data analysis has sho^vn that schema theory, borrowed from cognitive nwrhn 

nf \Trenmr ""'^'"^ ^"^^'^^^ °^ politicaTi'forrtbn 

• ^^t.tf \ ^ '^^^^ ^'"^'"gs is presented in Doris A Graber 
Strategies for Processing Political Information; "a paper presented at* the 1982 

meeting of the -Midwest Political Science Assodation. P'^"^"^^^ the 1982 

if. Several studies have found low or nonsignificant relationships between recall of 
. n^essage-arguments and attitudinal acceptance of the advocated message" Richard 
M. Perloff and Timothv^. Brock. "And Thinl^ing Makes it So: Co^S kes^ons^ 
in Persuasion." pp. 6z49 in Michael E. Rolo« Ind Gerald R. MUlfrrPersu^^^^^^ 
New Directions in Theory and Re.earrh, Beverly Hills: Sage, 1980/p. 75 . 

What°^He' n;i;^"M J" ^deolo^v: Why the American Commom Man Beli.v.. 

• much of th. . 'T' ^'^^ '•"P"'-^^ '^ ^"^ his panelists also found 
much of the political information confusing. See r. 33 ff. 

6. As Lane cit^d in not^ $, p.27) put it "The problem is, simply, the caoacitv of ■ 

omri n^ ""^1 '^A^'^' " ^^^^ ^^"-i^^y °f stimuli, S'^f wh^ch' Sq^ 
some kind of response." tlf^ cites Freud to the effect that "Protection llTnst 

■ ofTtimuL^ impo\tanf|nction for the living organism^Th^iyg;^ 

fn wribl%?;r^.m''"^!; ^T^'^ ^'^^ °^ Communication' in Society," 

m% Wlot Communications. Urbana. l/Iniversity of Illinois Press, ■ 

^!^if • ^'^P^^"^°"' The Play Theory of Mass Communir.tinn, Chicago: Univer- 
Charl^' A?kin/'?' of uses and gratifications tLories see 

Charles A. Atkins, "Instrumental Utikties and Information Seeking," in New Models 

:Tr''"^''a l^'^^i;'' "'-^-^.^^'-^^^^ ed., Beveny Hillf/ Sa ge!"973 pt 
thilfvi'pT^ "^^'^ °^ ^^^^^ Gcatifications: Watergate and 

the 197 Election," Journalism Quarterly 53 (Spring 1976): 28-33. 

P^lm.^r'i!^ °^ these theories is contained in Lewis Donohew and Philip 

Palmgreen, "A Reappraisal of Dissonance and the Selective Exposure Hyoothes s " 
Journalism Quarterly . /f8 (Autumn 1971): 2fl2-«f20. ' exposure Hypothesis, 

KihSroT lMt°V' ^^^^"55^^^" ^he following studies: Nancy Ca>rtor and John F. 
, ™' . 'f IK ' P^'-f°"^J'ty, Cognition, and Soci al Interaction. Hillsdale, N.J.: 
ITJZ; A^^^^r ! ^^^i> J-^^^^^^ and Janet- L. Lachman, Cognitive Psvcho- 
LrlLl 979'"";»'m°^ Processing: An Introdurtion Hillsdal'e , N^.: Lawrence 
si^Z TnlJ. L I^' ^'"f ^y ^i?"^- Norman, Human Information Pro ce5;5;inp. 
gZ. M u f ""'."^ ^^^^"•^ a nd K.P. Abelson Scripts, Plans 

Goals, and Understanding: An Inquiry Into H u man KnowJed ^e Strnr turP, HiiicW.i. 
N.J.: Lawrence Erlb^um, 1977; Constance Scheerer, ed> C^iHhl^n: Theory 
Research. Promise. New York: Harper and Row, I96it. ^ ineory^ 
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11, Jonathan Baron, "Intelligence and General Strategies," p. ^29 in Scheerer, cited 
in note 10. 

4 

12, The terms *satisf icing* and 'maximizing* have been borrowed from Herbert 
^Simon, Models of Man, New York: Wiley ,1957. 

13, See, .for example. Lane, as cited in note 5, Karl A. Lamb, As Orange' Goes: 
TWelvg California Families and the Future of American Politics, New York: 
Norton^ 197^5 and Robert S. Lyndjsand Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown in Transi- 
tion; \ Study in Cultural Conflicts . New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937. 

'1^. Respondents were tested on their ability to recall stories after long intervals, 
ranging from 3 to 9 months. 

15. For similar findings, see Cantor and Kihlstrom, as cited in note 10, p.' ^7. * 

16. See Lane, as cited in note 5, p. 192, for similar observations. 

17. Tor discussion of socially shared reference scales, see W. Lance Bennett, 
"Perception and Cognition: An Information-Processing Framework for Politics," 
pp. 69-193 in Samuel L. Long, editor. The Handbook of Political Behavior , vol. 1, 
New York: Plenum Press, 1981, p. 71. 

IS. See Lane, as cited in note 5, p. 1^6, for similar observations. 

19. Lloyd A.. Free and HadleyXantril, The Political Beliefs of, Americans. NeW^ 
York: Simon & Schuster, i96S. 

20. Se^ Lane, as citeid in note 5, p. ^20, for similar observations. 

21. See Lane, as cited in note 5, p. 170, for sirtiilar observations* \ 

22-, See for example, Lee Sigelman, 'The Presidency: What Crisis of Ccjnfidence?" 
in Doris A- Graber, ed.. The President and the Public. Philadelphia: Inlfitute for 
the Study of Human Issues, 1982. 

23. Lane, as cited in note 5, p. 325. 

2^. For similar observations see Robert D. Putnam, The Beliefs of Politicians: 
Ideology, Conflict, and Democracy in Britain and Italy. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1973. 

25. Lane, as cited in note 5, p. 19. . ^ 
•26. S^e Lane, as cited in note 5, p. 35, for similar observations. 
27. See Lane, as cited in note 5, pp. 33-3^ for similar observations. 
2S. Bennett, as cited in note 17, p. U6. 

29. V,0. Key,3r., with Milton Cummings, The Responsible Electorate^ New York: 
•'^Vintage, 196S. ^ ^ ^ 



